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LORD NORTH, THE PRIME MINISTER: A 
PERSONAL MEMOIR-II. 

BY LORD NORTH. 

I brought my last article to a close at the moment when Lord 
North, at the call of the King, took the helm which had been 
abandoned by the Duke of Grafton. Lord North's tendencies 
were Tory : he came of a Tory family, and he had never attached 
himself to the interests of any of the Whig houses. In fact, his 
own rise to power was a triumph of personal merit over that 
system of patronage which had been for a long time the only 
path to preferment. The principle of the new Toryism was re- 
liance on the Crown, together with a fervent loyalty and attach- 
ment to the person of the King. Tories asserted that the King 
had a right to choose his Ministers and to control their policy. 
George III. had been taught that his task in life was to free him- 
self from the leading-strings of the Whig families and to govern 
as well as rule. To succeed in this, it was required that the 
nation should accept the principle of the Crown's selecting and 
influencing the Ministers. The King was not strong enough to 
impose it of his own will: it was necessary to associate himself 
with a phase of popular feeling. This opportunity was afforded 
him by the popularity which Lord North rapidly won for his 
administration, and George III. was prompt to make use of it. 
He henceforth superintended all the affairs of Government, and 
exerted all his influence in the councils of the Ministers to shape 
their policy and measures in accordance with his own wishes. 
George III. was an able and conscientious man, but he possessed 
a narrow, obstinate and bigoted mind. With his people to back 
him, he regarded the resistance of the American colonies to taxa- 
tion as rebellion, and was prepared to abdicate his throne and 
seek refuge in Hanover rather than recognize their independence. 
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At a later period, he refused justice to his Boman Catholic sub- 
jects, declaring that the grant of Catholic emancipation would 
be a violation of his coronation oath. 

Historians have agreed that to the baneful influence of George 
III. must be ascribed nearly all the disasters of the time. It is 
unfortunate for Lord North's reputation that he for so long 
yielded his better judgment to the King's unbending will, and re- 
mained in office to support a policy which is identified with his 
name, but for which he was not personally responsible. Yet, as 
has been pointed out, Lord North does not stand alone under 
this reproach. As Lord Brougham asks, " upon how many other 
great occasions have other ministers sacrificed their principles, 
not to the good-natured wish that the King might not be dis- 
turbed, but to the more sordid apprehension that their own Gov- 
ernment might be broken up and their adversaries displace them 
if they manfully acted up to their well-known and oftentimes 
recorded opinions?" The long period of power enjoyed by the 
younger Pitt was due to the fact that he rested primarily on 
royal support, and, to preserve it, he abandoned measures which 
the King objected to. 

Lord North at the outset of his administration had to face an 
opposition of a most violent character, led by Chatham, and sup- 
ported by such chiefs as Eockingham, Grenville and Temple. 
He was assailed with every sort of charge both personal arid 
political. Lord Chatham led the cry that he was merely the 
puppet of Lord Bute. This charge, although always effective at 
the time, scarcely needs refutation now. In 1768, Bute's son, 
Lord Mountstuart, wrote that his father authorized him to de- 
clare that he had had nothing to do with offices or measures di- 
rectly or indirectly after 1765. But in this connection I may 
insert here some interesting remarks on Lord Bute found in a 
letter of Lord North's, dated 21st October, 1769. 

" Lord Bute is extremely ill again. He has totally lost his stomach, 
and is vastly emaciated. He is so weak that he cannot venture upon an- 
other voyage at present in search of health. This is what I learn from 
a gentleman who visited him yesterday morning. According to this 
description he must be in a very bad way. Though he has been the 
cause of many, and the pretence of more, of our late disputes, yet I 
dare say it will be found that his death, if it should happen, will not 
produce any alteration in the system of Government, or be attended with 
any political consequence whatsoever. I am far from saying that sys- 
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terns will henceforth be immutable or ministries fixed and immov- 
able, but whatever changes may happen in either, they will for the 
future arise from causes entirely independent of the sickness or health, 
life or death, inclinations or aversions, of that noble person or his 
party." 

It was not expected that the Government could live long 
against the combined attacks of the Whig parties. As Philip 
Francis afterwards wrote, " North succeeded to what I believe he 
himself, and every man in the kingdom at that time, thought a 
forlorn hope." The result was a complete triumph to Lord 
North. His tact and ability were conspicuous; he commanded a 
large majority in both Houses; his popularity was steadily in- 
creasing in the country, and the Opposition leaders were as eager 
to oppose one another as to attack the Government. When Par- 
liament assembled in 1771, the Opposition, so formidable the year 
before, was almost dissolved, and several of its members took 
office under Lord North, whose administration became firmly in- 
stalled in power. The King in his letters to Lord North con- 
stantly expresses his gratification at the success of the Govern- 
ment, and he soon found an occasion to confer on Lord North a 
mark of his appreciation of his services. In a letter of 7th June, 
1771, he says: "The sincere regard I have for you makes me, 
though much hurt at the certain loss of so amiable a man as 
Lord Halifax, yet with pleasure acquaint you that, whenever I 
receive the account of his death, I shall immediately appoint you 
Ranger of Bushey Park;" and he adds, " I cannot conclude with- 
out assuring you that every opportunity of shewing you the sin- 
cere regard I have for you is giving me the greatest pleasure." 
Two days later, yet another invitation for a far greater honor 
was received. " I have ordered," wrote the King to Lord North, 
"on Wednesday seven-night a Chapter of the Garter, when my 
second son is to have that Order, and the next vacancy, whether 
of a subject or a foreign prince, I mean to bequeath this Order 
on you, which I shall do with the greatest pleasure as I never 
have had any intimation from you that it is an honor you are in 
the least ambitious of." 

At the close of the Session in June, 1773, we read that the 
affairs were now conducted with more regularity and a greater 
appearance of concord and firmness than had been hitherto ex- 
perienced since the first resignation of Mr. Pitt. Nevertheless, 
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about this time Lord North reveals his own views of himself and 
his situation in the following letter: 

" Downing Street, May 6th, 1772. 
" My Lord, — I ought a long -while ago to have returned my thanks for 
your most kind and affectionate letter, and to have repaid your con- 
gratulations in kind; but your letter found me in the midst of the dis- 
tress and agitation of an approaching Budget, and in a state of mind 
which made me consider my situation and my office with less comfort, 
if possible, than I do at other times. If I have once in my life been so 
happy as to be able to serve my King and my country from the acci- 
dental situation in which I stood, it must always be my wish to be re- 
leased from a station which is too great for my abilities before I have 
entirely forfeited the little reputation I may have gained, and done more 
mischief to the Public by my wa,nt of knowledge, activity and talents, 
than I did good to it by preventing the whole frame of administration 
from falling to pieces in a moment of trouble and danger. These re- 
flexions, which are almost always the uppermost in my thoughts, are 
certainly most troublesome and uneasy to me in hours of perplexity 
such as those were in which I received your letter. I have since been 
deliver'd of my Budget, and having now more leisure and ease of mind, 
I cannot employ myself better than in acknowledging the repeated marks 
of your Lordship's goodness and affection towards me. 

" I am, My Lord, your most dutiful son, 

" Noeth." 

In June, 1772, a vacancy having occurred, Lord North was 
invested with the Order of the Garter, an honor conferred on a 
member of the House of Commons in only one previous instance, 
that of Sir Robert Walpole, and of which there have been but 
two instances since, namely, Lord Castlereagh and Lord Palmer- 
ston. As a Knight of the Garter, he practised, we are told, the 
charity enjoined by the rules of chivalry, by a distribution, every 
Sunday morning, at the door of his official residence in Downing 
Street, of broken victuals and five shillings to each of twenty 
persons assembled by order. 

The Government received an important acquisition to their 
strength from the ranks of the Opposition in the person of Lord 
Dartmouth, who succeeded Lord Hillsborough as American 
Secretary of State. He was connected with Lord North by 
marriage ; they had travelled and studied together in their youth 
and throughout the stormy times of the contest with America he 
was the chief supporter and right-hand man of Lord North in the 
Cabinet. It is said of Lord Dartmouth that " no member of the 
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Ministry had more upright or candid views, or a more earnest de- 
sire to conciliate the Colonies." 

Lord North expresses to his father his pleasure at this acces- 
sion to the Cabinet. 

"Bushey Park. August 18th, 1772. 

" My Lord, — I feel as your Lordship may well imagine extremely happy 
in receiving your kind congratulations upon our late accession to the 
Cabinet. It is a very agreeable conclusion of one of the most foolish 
and disagreeable transactions that I have met with in the course of my 
ministerial life. Lord Dartmouth is so considerable in abilities, and so 
"superior to most other men in character and integrity, that I am certain 
I never gave the King better advice than when I recommended him 
for his present office. Indeed, I can hardly say I did recommend him. 
As soon as Lord Hillsborough determined to resign, His Majesty began 
with mentioning Lord D. to me. The only person whose pardon I ought 
to ask upon this occasion is Lord D. himself. He is torn from much ease 
and comfort, and placed in a situation which he will find very bustling, 
and perhaps sometimes a little vexatious. His talents are, however, 
more than equal to any business which he is likely to meet with, and 
if he will but think of himself as well as he deserves, I have no doubt 
of his surmounting every difficulty with as much comfort as reputation. 
I wish we could have kept Lord Hillsborough too, and not been obliged 
to purchase one good man by the loss of another, but I trust we may 
find an opportunity of recovering him. He certainly left us unwillingly, 
though at his own request. He was not prompted to his resignation 
either by love of faction or of repose, but purely by notions of the ne- 
cessity he was under of resigning which I own I could never see. In 
short, the whole of the business is difficult to comprehend or explain. 
The latter I will endeavour to do when I see your Lordship at Wroxton, 
but as for the former, I will not answer for your being able to do it 
even after my explanation. 

" I am, My Lord, your most dutiful son, 

" North." 

In 1773, the East India Company being on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, Lord North produced his great plan for regulating the 
Company's affairs. Among other privileges, they were given the 
right to export their accumulated stocks of tea to America free 
of English duties. The main object was to benefit the Com- 
pany's finances, and it was thought that, as tea could thus be 
sold cheaper in the Colonies than in England, its cheapness would 
form an irresistible counteraction to the non-importation cove- 
nants. A grave mistake was made ; for in America this arrange- 
ment with the Company was represented as an insidious attempt 
to enforce the hated taxation and as a prelude to other imposi- 
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tions, and strong measures were taken in all the Colonies to pre- 
vent the tea being landed from the Company's ships. Finally, at 
Boston, the tea was thrown into the sea. 

The spirit of lawlessness manifested in Massachusetts had been 
giving the ministry much concern. In the agitation and conflicts 
which followed the passing of the Stamp Act, the people of that 
Colony had been the most turbulent. The news, then, of this 
attack upon the tea-ships produced great irritation not only in 
Parliament but also throughout the nation, and, with rebellion 
in the Colonies and exasperation at home, Lord North was 
brought face to face with a crisis in American affairs. 

As the American war was really but a phase of the great strug- 
gle for political freedom entered into by the American Colonies, 
in order to better understand Lord North's position and determine 
his responsibility for the disastrous results which followed, I 
think it well to recapitulate the events which led up to this crisis. 

At the close of the French war in 1763, France gave up her 
possessions in America, and a dangerous neighbor to the thirteen 
American Colonies was removed. As long as France held Canada, 
the colonies had to look to the Mother Country for protection; 
but, this danger gone, England ceased to be necessary to their 
safety. The immense territories and wealth of the new Con- 
tinent, the increasing population, the amount of self-government 
enjoyed, fostered the desire for an independent national life. In 
England, according to the universal view at the time, Colonies, or 
Plantations as they were called, were regarded as existing solely 
for the benefit of the trade of the Mother Country. This limited 
view gave rise to commercial restrictions which provided a per- 
petual cause of irritation and dissension. Lecky says: "They 
(the Colonies) had, however, before the passing of the Stamp 
Act, one real and genuine grievance, which was already prepar- 
ing the way to the disruption of the Empire." The colonists were 
not allowed to sell their produce outside of British dominions, 
and they were prohibited from importing any goods except direct 
from England; while every form of colonial manufacture which 
could compete with the manufactures of England was deliberate- 
ly crushed. These revenue laws were badly administered, and 
every means of evasion was practised; but in 1761 the Board of 
Trade tried to enforce them more strictly in New England. 
Writs of assistance were issued empowering custom-house officers 
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to enter any house at any time to search. This measure aroused 
a storm of indignation, and James Otis denounced the writs as 
instruments of slavery. " Then and there," said John Adams, 
" the trumpet of the Eevolution was sounded." Up to this time, 
the American Colonies had been left, almost in every respect, 
absolutely to themselves. It was afterwards said by a Treasury 
Official that " Grenville lost America because he read the Amer- 
ican despatches, which none of his predecessors had done." 
When George Grenville succeeded to power in 1763, he resolved 
to enforce the navigation laws with unsparing vigor, to establish 
a portion of the British army permanently in America, and to 
raise by the Parliamentary taxation of America the money which 
was necessary for its support. " These measures," says Lecky, 
" produced the American revolution." 

The commercial legislation of Grenville produced distress and 
discontent in the colonies; and in 1765 the Stamp Act was passed, 
by which Parliament for the first time imposed internal taxation 
on the people of America. Franklin called this act the " mother 
of mischief," and Lecky says: "The Stamp Act, when its ulti- 
mate consequences are considered, must be deemed one of the 
most momentous acts in the history of mankind." At this date, 
Lord North occupied a seat on the Treasury board, but his con- 
nection with the Stamp Act was purely administrative, and as a 
junior Lord of the Treasury no official responsibility rested on 
him in regard to a Cabinet measure. News of the passing of the 
Stamp Act was received with great excitement in the colonies, 
and the people rose en masse. Delegates from nine colonies met 
at New York and adopted a declaration of rights, asserting that 
England had no right to tax them without their consent. Stamp 
distributors were hung or burnt in effigy and compelled by mob 
violence to resign their posts. The country was on the verge of 
rebellion, and it was impossible to enforce the Act without war. 
Parliament had asserted its right, and the colonial assemblies 
had defiantly denied it, and the honor of England was concerned. 
On the other hand, the commercial classes, touched in their 
pockets by the resolve of the Americans not to purchase English 
goods while the Act was in force, were for repeal; and Pitt rose 
from a sick bed to justify the resistance of the colonists. Finally, 
the Stamp Act was repealed, but at the same time its principle 
was reasserted by the Declaratory Act, which affirmed the right 
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of Parliament to make laws binding the colonies in all eases 
whatsoever. The breach was healed for the moment, but the 
effects of the agitation remained; and the unfortunate blunder 
which followed completed the work of the Stamp Act and drove 
the Americans into rebellion. In 1767, Charles Townshend pro- 
posed impost duties on tea, glass, paper, and painters' colors, pro- 
fessing to raise a revenue without internal taxation. This course, 
we know now, was adopted without the authorization of his 
colleagues. Lord North was a member of this ministry, although 
not yet in the Cabinet; and in 1775 he said in his place in Par- 
liament that he had no share in that measure and had never given 
it any support. Organized riots of a violent description now took 
place, Boston taking the lead; new importation agreements 
spread throughout the Colonies; and in the midst of the ferment 
Townshend died, leaving to Lord North, who succeeded him as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the legacy of his disastrous policy. 

An attempt at reconciliation was made by Lord North in 1770, 
in pursuance of a resolution arrived at in the Cabinet the year 
before. It was resolved to repeal all the obnoxious taxes except 
that on tea, which was retained to keep up the right so repeatedly 
affirmed by Parliament. Lord North had never been an advocate 
of taxation, but he was strongly of opinion that what he termed 
the valuable and essential rights of the nation should be pre- 
served. He had, however, hoped that the spirit of revolt would 
calm down and the exercise of those rights be dispensed with. 
In his speech in bringing forward his motion, he made this 
solemn declaration : " Would to God I could see any reason from 
the subsequent behavior of the Americans to grant them further 
indulgence, and extend the proposal to the removal of the other 
duties which it was my intention at that time to do." But from 
the lawlessness, the terrorism, and the tarring and feathering at 
Boston and elsewhere, it was scarcely possible, he argued, for the 
Government to make any further concession. Popular opinion 
supported Lord North, and it was said that England had suffi- 
ciently humiliated herself. But the agitation did not cease, Acts 
of Parliament were defied, and representatives of the British 
Government were exposed to the grossest insults. Every mail 
brought news that New England at least was in a state of virtual 
rebellion. It is easy, therefore, to understand the feeling in Eng- 
land when the news arrived of the destruction of the tea at Bos- 
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ton. The Ministry were supported by the great majority of the 
English people when they determined to show that England still 
possessed the power to execute her laws and protect her officers. 
The Bill closing the Port of Boston was brought in and followed 
by other coercive measures, all directed against the Colony of 
Massachusetts to reduce it to obedience. The effect of these 
stringent measures in inducing all the Colonies to make common 
cause with Massachusetts is well known. A Congress of twelve 
Colonies met at Philadelphia and issued a Declaration of Rights. 
A Committee of Public Safety was organized in Massachusetts to 
direct resistance, enroll militiamen, and if necessary to conduct 
hostilities against the English Commandant, who in turn began 
to fortify Boston. " The die is now cast," wrote the King to 
Lord North ; " the Colonies must either submit or triumph." 

In the midst of the excitement produced by the resistance in 
America, a general election was held which gave an increased 
majority to Lord North. Both sides were rapidly drifting 
towards war; but, before blood was actually shed, Lord North 
made an effort, in February, 1775, towards conciliation. He got 
into communication with Franklin, and views were exchanged on 
certain proposals which were submitted by Lord North and Lord 
Dartmouth for the adjustment of differences, but it was found 
impossible to agree. Lord North then brought forward in the 
House of Commons a conciliatory scheme of his own — that, if 
and as long as any Colony thought fit of its own accord to make 
such a contribution to the common defence of the Empire, and 
such a fixed provision for the support of the Civil Government 
and administration of justice as met the approbation of Parlia- 
ment, it should be exempted from all Imperial taxation for the 
purpose of revenue. 

Lecky says, in reference to this effort of Lord North's to avert 
war : " The proposition appears to me to have been a real and 
considerable step towards conciliation. It was accepted as such 
by Governor Pownall, who was one of the ablest and most moder- 
ate of the defenders of the Colonies in Parliament, and it was 
recommended to the Americans by Lord Dartmouth in language 
of much force and evident sincerity." The cold reception ac- 
corded to this conciliatory measure in the House by Lord North's 
followers, and the revolt of his own colleagues in the ministry, 
who abused him for " betraying the cause," show that Lord North 
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acted on his own initiative and responsibility, and he must be 
credited with having shown a sincere desire for peace. 

These proposals reached the Colonies too late to receive proper 
consideration; for, in the meantime, the affair at Lexington had 
occurred and war begun in earnest. 

Lord North's connection with the American war may be con- 
sidered in respect of two different periods, of which the surrender 
of General Burgoyne's army at Saratoga marks the division. At 
the outset he regarded the war as just because it was imposed on 
England by the necessity of preserving her sovereignty. 

From a question of the regulation of trade had proceeded the 
resistance of the right of taxation, and out of this sprang in turn 
an agitation which, the Government had good grounds for be- 
lieving, had for its aim the complete independence of the Colonies. 
Lord North had never himself imposed taxation on America; he 
had found taxation imposed and was not able to abandon it. The 
Coercive Act appeared necessary because it was evident that a 
plan of hostility and separation was meditated, but he had looked 
to pacification by these means, and when they failed he tried con- 
ciliatory proposals before the sword was drawn. Further, he 
had been led to believe by the reports of Government agents in 
America, including such men as Hutchinson and General Gage, 
that at the first display of armed force the Colonists would shrink 
from a serious encounter and soon submit. 

The principle upon which Lord North thus entered upon the 
war was recognized, not only by the most decided majorities in 
Parliament, but by the voice of the nation. On the other hand, 
no Minister had ever to contend with so many difficulties — the 
blunders and incapacity of the military leaders, an Opposition in 
Parliament more distinguished for talents and personal conse- 
quence than ever appeared at one time, the disaffection of the 
Colonies applauded and encouraged in the House of Commons 
itself, and the intervention of the King in the conduct and man- 
agement of the war. In every part of the series of difficulties, 
whether as mover of new measures or as defender of his Govern- 
ment, Lord North in debate after debate bore the chief burden of 
the fray, and it has been said that his talents never burned with 
a brighter lustre. 

When the news arrived of General Burgoyne's surrender, in 
December, 1777, Lord North declared in the House that he was 
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sincerely desirous of peace, and was ready to give up his place if 
by that means peace could be obtained. In a letter to his father 
he reveals his innermost feelings at this period. Only a short 
time previously he had suffered from a severe illness, which was 
aggravated, if not caused, by anxiety and distress of mind. 

" Downing Street, August 16th, 1777. 

"My Lord, — In the course of ten years' hurry and vexation, I have 
never been so hurried or so vexed as I have been for these last two or 
three months. Indeed, I am almost worn out with continual fretting. 
It may very possibly be that my uneasiness proceeds from my own 
faults, but the fact is that so long a continuance in a situation which 
I dislike, and for which I am neither adapted by temper or capacity, 
has sunk my spirits, weaken'd my understanding, impaired my mem- 
ory, and fill'd my heart with a kind of uneasiness from which nothing 
can deliver me but an honourable retreat. I am sorry to say that I do 
not foresee the moment when that happiness will fall to my lot. 

" To this state of mind and to a more than ordinary hurry of busi- 
ness, your Lordship will be so good as to attribute your having waited 
so long for an answer to your letters, and not to any want of gratitude, 
duty and respect, and affection, where I am sure I owe them by every 
tie, and where I trust I have been always ready to pay so just a debt. . . . 

" My letter ends rather more pleasantly than it began, thoughts of 
seeing your Lordship at Wroxton have enlivened me, but my heaviness 
will, I fear, soon return. 

" I am, My Lord, your most dutiful son, 

" Nobth." 

The effect in the country of the news from Saratoga was to 
re-kindle the warlike spirit, and large sums were subscribed and 
new regiments raised by private means. But Lord North an- 
nounced in the House that after the Christmas holidays he would 
lay before it a plan for treating with the Americans. His plan 
appears to have received strong opposition from the King, and 
Lord North thereupon asked to be relieved from his office, urging 
upon the King the impracticability of obtaining unconditional 
submission. The King in reply wrote : 

" I should have been greatly hurt at the inclination expressed by you 
to retire had I not known that, however you may now and then be 
inclined to despond, yet that you have too much personal affection for 
me and sense of honour, to allow such a thought to take any hold of your 
mind." 

And he urges him in the same letter not to be in a hurry to 
produce his plan for restoring tranquillity in North America. In 
February, 1778, however, Lord North brought in his conciliatory 
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bills, which practically granted everything to the Americans ex- 
cept independence. When these passed into law, Lord North 
suggested to the King the propriety of replacing him by Lord 
Chatham, with whom the Americans might be better disposed to 
treat, but the King refused to accept the services of that " per- 
fidious man." On Lord North's writing again, adhering to his 
purpose of resignation, the King wrote : 

" I am grieved at your continually recurring to a subject on which we 
can never agree. Your letter is personally affectionate to me and shews 
no sign of personal fear; but, my dear Lord, no consideration in life 
shall make me stoop to Opposition." 

Again the King writes : 

" Had you the real duty and affection for my person that I know is 
deep rooted in your breast, common honesty, and that sense of honour 
which must reside in the breast of every man born of a noble family, 
would oblige you at this hour to stand firmly to the aid of him who 
thinks he deserves the assistance of every honest man." 

In another letter he says : 

" My dear Lord, — Your now always recurring to a total change of ad- 
ministration obliges me to ask you one clear question. If I will not 
by your advice take the step I look on as disgraceful to myself and de- 
structive to my country and family, are you resolved, agreeable to*the 
example of the Duke of Grafton, at the hour of danger to desert me!" 

Finally, the King feels himself obliged by Lord North's 
" never quitting the subject " and his " avowed despondency," to 
ask Lord North to consent to remain in office until the end of 
the session. Lord North could not refuse this request; but, when 
the time came, the King continued to meet Lord North's appli- 
cations to retire with alternate reproaches and passionate en- 
treaties, and this continued, as the King's letters show, until 
1780. And Lord North writes to his father : 

"I always hated my part, and that aversion increases daily. It 
is very hard that when a man has no favour to ask but his dismission 
he is not able to obtain it in two years." 

The difficulty was to find a successor. The King writes in 
June, 1779: 

" Before I will even hear of any man's readiness to come into office, 
I will expect to see it signed under his hand that he is resolved to keep 
the Empire entire." 
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The distress of his royal master, to whom he was personally at- 
tached, and from whom he had received many proofs of favor 
and affection, was too much for the good nature of Lord North 
to withstand, and he suffered himself to be induced to remain at 
the post from which the honorable retreat he sought had become 
more and more difficult to obtain, as France, Spain and Holland 
joining America in war against England, rendered the situation 
almost appalling in its danger. 

The publication in 1867 of the confidential letters of George 
III. to Lord North for the first time furnished a full history of 
Lord North's true position, which had not been understood by 
his contemporaries or by later historians, and by the aid of this 
private history the conduct of Lord North at this particular 
period can be explained if not defended. What Lord North him- 
self suffered, his letters reveal. I find in the last year of his 
Ministry the following letter to his father : 

"Downing Street, April 25th, 1781. 

" My Lord, — Lady North has informed you of the gracious intentions 
of His Majesty towards the Bishop of Worcester upon the death of the 
Bishop of Winchester, which, I believe, is not far distant. I own I was 
a little apprehensive of the Bishop of Lichfield and his claims, but the 
King intends to give him the See of Worcester and to appoint him Clerk 
of the Closet. We shall not I suppose be very unwilling to give him 
that part of the spoils of my Lord of Winchester. The King was, in- 
deed, very gracious upon this point. Upon the first mention of the 
Bishop of Winchester's illness, he did not permit me to say a word in 
behalf of Brownlow, but recollecting, of his own accord, his former kind 
intentions, he told me that he destined Worcester for the Bishop of 
Winchester, if it would be agreeable to him to make the exchange. I ven- 
tured to assure his Majesty that the offer would be very acceptable, 
and hope that I shall not be disavowed. Indeed, I have not, for a 
long time, been so well pleased with my situation as I was to-day, if 
it has contributed to this arrangement. Brownlow comes to the en- 
joyment of this dignity in the prime of his life, and I hope he will, by 
God's blessing, enjoy it long. He may be assured that his success has 
given me great comfort in a station which, for a good while past, has 
hardly afforded me any other. 

" I ought to have been beforehand with your Lordship in my compli- 
ments upon your birthday, but, to say the truth, I really did not recol- 
lect the day till I was reminded of it by your Lordship's most kind 
congratulations. I feel deeply your very affectionate expressions, and 
this additional instance of your constant and unremitting goodness to 
me, which has been one of my principal supports and comforts through 
life. Your partiality leads me to think that my conduct has been cred- 
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itable to myself and beneficial to the Public. I own I am afraid it has 
been otherwise, but, if I have not done well in my situation, I can truly 
say it is a situation which I never sought, and I have been severely pun- 
ished for all the harm I may have done by the increasing anxiety and 
uneasiness I have undergone. 

" I am, with great respect, My Lord, 

" Your most dutiful son, 

" North." 

The burden of a protracted war against the allied nations was 
beginning to convince the nation of the necessity of abandoning 
America; and, after the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown in 
October, 1781, the King saw himself forced to submit to the 
inevitable. In March, 1782, he acknowledged to Lord North that, 
considering the temper of the Commons, he thought the adminis- 
tration at an end. " Then, sir," said Lord North, " had I better 
not state the fact at once ?" " Well, you may do so," replied the 
King. Lord North hastened to the House of Commons; and, 
interrupting a debate, amidst a scene of much excitement, an- 
nounced the resignation of the Ministry, and in a farewell speech 
of much dignity and feeling thanked the House for the support, 
the kindness, and the forbearance which he had so long received 
from the Commons of England. 

A story is told that, in crossing the Lobby on the arm of a 
friend, he met another of his friends whom he asked to come 
home and dine that evening. On the latter's pleading a partial 
engagement, Lord North said : " Come, come, put off your en- 
gagement, and have the virtue of saying you dined with a fallen 
minister on the day of his dismissal." 

Owing to the expectation of a long debate, most of the mem- 
bers had sent away their carriages and were waiting in the House- 
keeper's room. As Lord North prepared to enter his carriage, 
which alone was waiting, he turned and said : " I protest, gentle- 
men, this is the first time in my life I ever derived any personal 
advantage from being in the secret." Thus he quitted the House 
in which he had sat for twelve years as the supreme personage. 

It is universally allowed that, as an upright public servant, 
the character of Lord North stands above all suspicion and re- 
proach. At a period when principles were less strict than at 
present in regard to the prizes of office, the unselfish character of 
Lord North was proved by the fact that he had derived no 
pecuniary profit from the situations he held or the patronage he 
vol. clxxvii. — no. 561. 18 
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commanded. He declared in one of the debates that he came 
into office a poor man and he would leave it still poorer. One of 
his letters exemplifies his abstention from opportunities of per- 
sonal profit. It was the practice at that time to raise money for 
state purposes by means of lotteries, and it was commonly alleged 
that Ministers and their friends were allotted tickets which they 
sold at a large profit. A lady having got Lord Guilford to for- 
ward an application on her behalf for some of these tickets, Lord 
North replied as follows: 

" I am sorry I did not receive your application for Lady Francis 
sooner, but I do assure her that it has not been usual for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to give notice of an intended lottery to his 
friends, and that I had not myself in the last lottery, nor have I in 
the present, a single ticket. Whether I am doomed to the misery of 
continuing in my office another year I know not, but if I am I will 
venture to promise that it shall be as little profitable to me as the two 
last have been." 

The Prime Minister's father being alive during all the time he 
held office, he received no income from the North estates, his sole 
private income being derived from property belonging to his 
wife and a small estate of his own settled on him at the time of 
his marriage, which were reckoned to have brought in £1500 a 
year. Affectionate father as he was, Lord Guilford made his son 
no allowance. Letters show that in the early days he was obliged 
to have recourse to his father for small sums for election ex- 
penses, but it was as a loan and not as a gift that these advances 
were always made, and they were always scrupulously repaid. 

Lord North had seven children, but the youngest died in 
infancy, leaving him six to maintain and educate ; and, while he 
had no expensive tastes or love of splendor, he was liberal in his 
hospitality. In 1778, the King bestowed on him the Wardenship 
of the Cinque Ports; but from this office, though nominally 
£4000 a year, Lord North at his own request received only £1000, 
until his resignation, when the King, on granting the Cinque 
Ports to him for life on his own motion made the salary £4000. 

Allusion is often made to Lord North's dozing on the Front 
Bench, even during violent debates. Whether this was simulated, 
as in the case of a more recent statesman, or whether the weak 
over-taxed eyes sought relief under their prominent lids, I cannot 
say; but, to judge from instances like that in the following story, 
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there was not always that unconsciousness which was attributed 
to him. " Even now," cried a speaker in the midst of an im- 
passioned harangue, "when voices of warning and . protestation 
are raised against him, the noble lord is asleep." "I wish to 
God I was," ejaculated Lord North. 

Lady Charlotte Lindsay, the Prime Minister's youngest daugh- 
ter, has left on record her impressions of her father's style of 
conversation and character in private life. 

" His wit was of the most genuine playful kind ; he related remarkably 
well, and liked conversing upon literary subjects; yet, so completely 
were all these ingredients mixed and amalgamated by good taste that 
you would never have described him as a sayer of bons mots, or a teller 
of good stories, or as a man of literature, but as a most agreeable mem- 
ber of society, and truly delightful companion. His manners were those 
of a high-bred gentleman, particularly easy and natural; indeed, good 
breeding was so marked a part of his character that it would have been 
affectation in him to have been otherwise than well-bred." 

His letters to his father rarely omit a reference to his children, 
their well-being and progress. For instance, in one of them : 

" The only promotions I have heard of since my last are Mr. Nugent 
created Viscount Clare in the Kingdom of Ireland, and Mr. George North 
advanced to the second form. The latter writes me word that he thinks 
he will do very well there." 

Another suggests games and romps indulged in by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

" Downing Street, May 30th, 1769. 

" I was at Eton between five and six o'clock in the afternoon and 
found all the company in health and spirits. The boys were very merry 
and noisy as usual. They had expected me on Wednesday last, but 
that day being over without any news of me they had despaired of see- 
ing me, and my visit was a great surprise to them all. I have had the 
satisfaction to-day of finding my family in London full as well, full 
as merry, and almost as noisy as the boys at Eton." 

Lady Charlotte Lindsay continues: 

" I think that he had really more enjoyment when he went into the 
country on a Saturday or Sunday, with only his own family or one or 
two intimate friends; he then entered into all the jokes and fun of his 
children, was the companion and intimate friend of his elder sons and 
daughters, and the merry entertaining playfellow of his little girl who 
was five years younger than any of the others." 

Lord North did not long continue out of office. After his 
defeat he still had a personal following of 160 to 170 in the 
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House of Commons, and in March, 1783, the King sent for him at 
night and pressed him to be again Prime Minister, but he re- 
fused. When the famous Coalition Ministry was formed subse- 
quently, Lord North had as colleagues Fox and Burke, the two 
most eloquent assailants of his former Ministry, who by taking 
office with him paid a tribute of justice to his personal character. 

To have won the friendship and admiration of such men as 
Fox and Burke, in spite of their condemnation of his policy, is 
an achievement which alone stamps the personal character of 
Lord North with the mark of superior worth. When we remem- 
ber that at a later period, owing to a political difference, the 
sensitive spirit of Burke constrained him to break off all friendly 
relations with Fox, it is particularly gratifying that both should 
have been united in their esteem for Lord North. 

In the year 1787, Lord North's sight began to fail him, and he 
soon after became totally blind. This calamity he bore with ad- 
mirable patience and resignation. 

His daughters read to him, wrote his letters, led him in walks 
and were his constant companions. In the evenings, his house in 
Grosvenor Square was the resort of the best company London 
afforded at that time, and many of his old colleagues and political 
opponents, such as Fox, Burke, Sheridan and Brskine, formed 
part of the cheerful and distinguished company which brightened 
his declining days. 

Walpole gives us this picture during a visit to Bushey in 1787 : 

" I never saw a more interesting scene, and Lord North's spirit, good 
humour, wit, sense, drollery, are as perfect as ever; the unremitting at- 
tention of Lady North and her children is most touching. If ever loss 
of sight could be compensated, it is by so affectionate a family." 

Gibbon, when bringing out a new volume of his great work in 
1788, wrote in the preface this beautiful tribute: 

" Were I ambitious of any other patron than the public, I would in- 
scribe this book to a Statesman who, in a long, a stormy, and, at length, 
an unfortunate administration, had many political opponents, almost 
without a personal enemy; who had retained, in his fall from power, 
many faithful and disinterested friends; and who, under the pressure 
of severe infirmity, enjoys the lively vigour of his mind, and the felicity 
of his incomparable temper." 

In spite of his blindness, he took an important part in the 
debates on the Eegency Bill in 1789, and in the next year, on the 
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death of his father, he succeeded to the title of Earl of Guilford, 
and took his seat in the House of Lords. He spoke in that Cham- 
ber on four occasions, but his last years were spent in retire- 
ment with his wife and family. 

Lord North did not long survive his father. In 1792 his health 
declined and symptoms of dropsy appeared. When at last his 
physician was obliged to inform him that his days were number- 
ed, we are informed that he received this news not only with 
firmness and pious resignation, but that the serenity and cheer- 
fulness of his manners were in no way altered. The first step he 
took when aware of his immediate danger was to desire that Mr. 
John Robinson and Lord Auckland (formerly Mr. Eden) might 
be sent for ; they being the only two of his political friends whose 
desertion had hurt and offended him, he wished before his death 
to shake hands cordially and to forgive them. They attended the 
summons, of course, and the reconciliation was effected. He 
died on the 5th of August, 1792, and was buried in the family 
vault in the Church at Wroxton, where a monument by Flaxman 
is erected to his memory. 

I will repeat, in conclusion, two estimates of Lord North which 
have been recorded; one by his daughter, Lady Charlotte, and the 
other by his great opponent, Edmund Burke. Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay says, speaking of her father : 

" His character in private life was, I believe, as faultless as that of 
any human being can be: those actions of his public life which appear 
to have been the most questionable proceeded, I am entirely convinced, 
from what one must own was a weakness, though not an unamiable one, 
and which followed him through his life, the want of power to resist 
the influence of those he loved." 

Burke sums up his character thus: 

" He was a man of admirable parts, of general knowledge, of a versatile 
understanding, fitted for every sort of business, of infinite wit and 
pleasantry, of a delightful temper, and with a mind most disinterested. 
But it would be only to degrade myself by a weak adulation, and not to 
honour the memory of a great man, to deny that he wanted something 
of the vigilance and spirit of command which the times required." 

NOETH. 



